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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE 

OF 

J.  H.  NEESIMA,  LL.D., 

FOUNDER  of  the  DOSHISH A. 


Birth. — Mr.  Neesima’s  father  was  one  of  the 
retainers  of  a  daimio  of  the  Province  of  Ko- 
zuke,  the  castle-town  of  which  was  Annaka, 
seventy  miles  north-west  of  Tokyo.  He  was 
born  in  Tokyo,  February  12,  1843,  in  the 
house  of  Itakura,  a  prince  of  Kozuke. 

First  Awakening. — The  coming  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Perry’s  fleet  into  the  Bay  of  Yedo  when 
Neesima  was  ten  years  old,  greatly  stirred  the 
young  boy’s  heart ;  and  the  sight  of  Dutch 
warships,  a  little  later,  fired  him  with  a  desire 
to  study  the  Dutch  language.  He  wrote  con¬ 
cerning  this,  soon  after  he  reached  America, 
as  follows :  “  I  studied  very  diligently,  and 

often  went  to  bed  after  cock-crow.”  He  took 
up  the  study  of  the  Dutch  language,  and  he 
was  sometimes  flogged  by  order  of  the  prince 
because  he  ran  away  from  the  office  to  study 
with  his  Dutch  teacher. 

First  Ray  of  Light. — When  Mr.  Neesima  was 
fifteen  years  old,  he  borrowed  a  book  in  the 
Chinese  language  from  a  friend.  The  opening 
sentence  in  the  book  was :  “In  the  beginning 
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God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.”  He 
had  often  asked  his  parents  and  his  teachers 
concerning  these  things,  but  they  had  not 
given  him  any  satisfactory  answer.  He  writes 
concerning  this  revelation  :  “  I  put  down  the 
book  and  look  around  me  saying  ;  Who  made 
me?  my  parents?  No,  my  God;  God  made 
my  parents  and  let  them  made  me.  Who 
made  my  table?  a  carpenter?  No,  my  God. 
God  let  trees  grow  on  the  earth.  Although  a 
carpenter  made  up  this  table,  it  indeed  came 
from  trees  ;  then  I  must  be  thankful  to  God,  I 
must  believe  Him,  and  I  must  be  upright 
against  Him.”  He  at  once  recognized  his 
Maker’s  claim  to  love  and  obedience  and  began 
to  yield  them.  He  prayed  :  “  Oh,  if  you  have 
eyes,  look  upon  me ;  if  you  have  ears,  listen 
for  me.”  From  this  time  his  ‘‘mind  was  ful¬ 
filled  to  read  the  Bible,”  and  he  “  burned  to 
find  some  teacher  or  missionary  ”  who  would 
teach  him ;  but  he  waited  for  six  years  in 
darkness,  only  praying  every  day  to  this  un¬ 
known  God. 

In  Quest  of  Truth. — In  the  spring  of  1864, 
when  twenty-one  years  old,  after  receiving  a 
refusal  and  a  flogging  for  asking  to  go  to  Hako¬ 
date,  Mr.  Neesima  finally  gained  permission 
from  a  noble  higher  in  authority  than  his  own 
prince,  to  go  in  a  sailing  vessel  to  the  distant 
port.  He  told  his  mother  that  he  might  be 
gone  a  year,  little  thinking  that  it  would  be  ten 
years  before  he  would  again  look  in  the  faces 
of  those  whom  he  loved.  During  his  three 
months  stay  in  Hakodate,  Mr.  Neesima  was  the 
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teacher  of  the  Russian  Priest  (now  Archbishop), 
Nikolai,  and  he  formed  the  great  resolve  to  leave 
Japan  and  go  to  America  where  he  could  learn 
about  the  true  God  and  the  civilization  which 
his  own  country  needed.  He  made  a  con¬ 
fident  of  a  young  Japanese  in  a  foreign  store  and 
secured  permission  to  go  on  board  the  Ameri¬ 
can  brig,  Berlin,  then  about  to  sail  for  Shang¬ 
hai.  It  was  an  offense  punishable  with  death 
to  leave  Japan  at  this  time,  but  his  friend  rowed 
him  out  to  the  brig  in  the  midnight  darkness, 
and  he  was  so  effectually  hidden  by  the  captain 
that  the  officers  who  searched  the  ship  the 
next  morning,  did  not  find  him.  Arrived  at 
Shanghai,  he  engaged  to  work  his  passage 
around  to  Boston  on  the  Wild  Rover.  God  had 
so  ordered  it  that  the  ship  on  which  he  went 
was  owned  by  that  merchant  prince  of  Boston, 
the  Honorable  Alpheus  Hardy,  who  had  for 
his  aim  in  life,  to  “make  money  for  God.” 
Hence,  when  the  long  year’s  voyage  was  over, 
Mr.  Hardy  took  this  earnest  exile  into  his  heart 
and  home  and  for  ten  vears  gave  him  the  best 
education  which  New  England  afforded. 

After  some  years  of  preparation  in  Phillips 
Academy,  where  he  publicly  accepted  Christ 
as  His  Savior  and  united  with  the  church,  Mr. 
Neesima  entered  Amherst  College,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1870,  and  he  entered 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  the  fall  of 
that  year. 

With  the  Iwakura  Embassy. —  Mr.  Neesima 
spent  most  of  the  year  1872  with  the  Iwakura 
Embassy,  visiting  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and 
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devoting  all  his  energies  in  helping  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Embassy  to  gain  the  information 
which  they  desired.  By  his  faithfulness  and  con¬ 
scientious  adherence  to  principle,  Mr.  Neesima 
won  the  confidence  of  these  men,  a  confidence 
which  lasted  till  the  day  of  his  death.  When 
he  came  back  to  Japan  and  wished  to  start  his 
school,  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  his  intimacy  with  them,  and  their 
firm  confidence  in  him,  the  Doshisha  School 
owes  its  existence. 

First  Appeal. — Just  before  Mr.  Neesima  was 
ready  to  start  back  to  Japan,  he  was  asked 
to  speak  on  the  closing  day  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Board,  at  Rutland, 
Vermont,  in  Oct  ,  1874.  He  made  an  appeal 
for  money  to  found  a  Christian  College,  and 
five  thousand  dollars  were  pledged. 

Return  to  Japan. — He  reached  Japan  in  Dec., 
1874.  After  a  few  weeks  spent  with  his  aged 
parents  who  were  living  at  Annaka,  in  their 
native  Province,  where  he  boldly  preached  the 
Gospel,  Mr.  Neesima  came  to  Kobe  and  Osaka, 
where  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board 
had  opened  their  first  two  stations,  and  where, 
the  preceding  spring,  the  first  two  churches 
were  organized.  He  tried  for  several  months 
to  get  permission  to  open  his  Christian  school 
in  Osaka,  but  while  the  Governor  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  a  school  opened  in  his  city, 
he  said  that  no  missionary  would  be  allowed 
to  teach  in  it. 

Opening  of  the  School. — Kyoto  had  been 
closed  to  foreigners  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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years,  and  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  it 
had  been  the  center  of  Buddhism  and  Shintoism 
in  Japan.  It  was  the  most  bigoted  city  in  the 
empire.  God  had,  however,  prepared  the  way 
for  a  Christian  school  to  be  opened  in  that 
city.  Kyoto  had  been  opened  to  foreigners  for 
one  hundred  days  for  each  of  the  three  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  during  an  Exposition,  and  Rev. 
O.  H.  Gulick,  Dr.  M.  L.  Gordon,  and  other 
missionaries  had  met  the  blind  Yamamoto,  the 
counselor  of  the  Governor  of  the  Kyoto  Fu, 
and  had  given  him  Christian  books,  so  that  he 
was  much  interested  in  Christianity.  Through 
his  influence  the  Governor  gave  his  consent  to 
Mr.  Neesima  to  open  his  school  in  Kyoto. 
Mr.  Tanaka,  Mr.  Neesima’s  special  friend  while 
with  the  Embassy  in  America  and  Europe, 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  he  finally  gave  a  reluctant 
consent  to  the  opening  of  the  school  in  Kyoto, 
although  he  feared  trouble.  Permission  was 
also  at  last  gained  for  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis  to 
teach  in  the  school  and  for  his  family  to  reside 
in  Kyoto  for  one  year.  Mr.  Neesima  and  the 
blind  Yamamoto  formed  the  first  Japanese  com¬ 
pany,  under  whom  the  school  was  opened  with 
eight  students  in  a  rented  building,  Nov.  29th., 
1875.  The  name  “  Doshisha,”  ‘‘One  En¬ 
deavor  Company,”  was  chosen  for  the  school. 

Marriage. — On  Sabbath,  Jan.  2,  1876,  the 
Lord’s  Supper  was  administered,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  baptism  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  city,  at  the  regular  service  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Davis.  Yamamoto  O  Yaye,  a  sister  of  the 
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Blind  Yamamoto,  received  baptism  at  that  time, 
and  the  next  day,  Jan.  3,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  members  of  the  school,  of  the  tx.-daimio  of 
Tango  and  his  daughter,  with  other  friends, 
including  Mr.  Yamamoto’s  family,  Mr.  Nee- 
sima  and  O  Yaye  were  united  in  marriage,  the 
first  Christian  marriage  in  the  city. 

Opposition. — As  above  stated,  the  school  was 
opened,  but  the  ten  thousand  Buddhist  and 
Shinto  priests  in  the  city  banded  together  to 
oppose  and  crush  it.  The  Governor  turned 
against  it ;  and  for  six  years  this  opposition 
continued.  Mr.  Neesima  wrote  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hardy  :  “  We  are  hated  by  the  magis¬ 

trates  and  priests,  but  we  have  planted  the 
standard  of  truth  here,  and  will  never  more 
retreat.  To  no  one  else  but  you  will  I  say 
that  this  Christian  school  could  have  no  exist¬ 
ence  here  if  God  had  not  brought  this  poor 
runaway  boy  to  your  kind  hands.  The  only 
way  to  get  along  in  this  country  is  to  work 
courageously,  even  under  many  difficulties.  ” 

The  Kumamoto  Band. — The  coming  of  the 
Kumamoto  Band  of  over  thirty  graduates 
and  undergraduates  of  Captain  Janes’  English 
school  in  Kumamoto,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Doshisha  school  year,  was  a  great 
encouragement  and  help  to  the  school ;  but  the 
whole  situation  during  the  first  six  years  was 
a  severe  strain  on  Mr.  Neesima  and  seriously 
affected  his  health  which  was  never  rugged. 
It  seemed  again  and  again  as  if  the  enterprise 
must  fail,  and  he  often  felt  that  he  had  onlv 
God  on  whom  to  lean. 
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Perseverance  and  Victory. — He  once  exclaim¬ 
ed  :  “  Oh,  that  I  could  be  crucified  once  for 

Christ  and  be  done  with  it.”  He  held  on, 
and  held  in,  and  held  out,  however,  for  six 
years,  when  there  appeared  outward  assurances 
of  that  victory  of  which  the  founder  of  the 
school  had  been  sure  in  his  own  heart  from 
the  beginning.  A  governor  friendly  to  the 
school  came  to  Kyoto,  and  the  first  graduates, 
members  of  the  Kumamoto  Band,  were  begin¬ 
ning  such  important  work  in  various  places  as 
called  attention  to  the  Doshisha  and  evoked 
praise  in  its  behalf. 

Appeal  for  a  University. — In  the  year  1883, 
Mr.  Neesima  began  to  think  and  plan  actively 
to  enlist  interest  among  Japanese  friends  in  the 
broadening  out  of  the  Doshisha  into  a  Christian 
University,  and  a  printed  appeal  was  issued 
early  in  the  next  year. 

Second  Visit  to  America^  and  Serious  Illness. — 
In  the  early  part  of  1884,  it  became  evident 
that  the  strain  of  the  last  nine  years  had  so 
exhausted  Mr.  Neesima  that  he  must  have  a 
complete  change ;  and  he  at  last  yielded  to  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends  and  accepted 
Mr.  Hardy’s  generous  invitation  to  go  to  the 
United  States  by  way  of  Europe.  In  Switzer¬ 
land  he  was  overcome  with  weakness  and 
partial  failure  of  the  heart,  but  he  rallied  again 
and  reached  the  United  States  in  the  early 
autumn  and  remained  there  in  great  weakness 
for  a  year. 

Successful  Appeal  for  Endowment.  —  In  the 
autumn  of  1885,  Mr.  Neesima  returned  to 
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Japan  still  suffering  from  weakness  and  head¬ 
ache.  He  worked  on  quietly  for  two  years  to 
secure  funds  for  the  university.  In  1888,  a 
determined  effort  was  made  to  secure  endow¬ 
ment  funds.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Neesima  went  to  Tokyo  and  worked  in  the 
interest  of  the  university.  But  so  great  was 
his  weakness  that  one  evening,  as  he  met  a  few 
influential  friends  to  present  his  plan,  he  fainted 
quite  away.  A  little  later,  however,  Count 
Inouye  gave  a  dinner  to  men  of  rank  and 
wealth,  inviting  Mr.  Neesima  to  be  present, 
and  after  dinner  he  introduced  the  subject  and 
asked  Mr.  Neesima  to  speak  of  the  university, 
with  the  result  that  Count  Inouye  subscribed 
1,000  yen,  Count  Okuma  1,000  yen,  Viscount 
Aoki,  then  Vice-minister  of  State,  500  yen,  a 
prominent  banker  6,000  yen  and  others  enough 
to  bring  the  amount  up  to  31,000  yen. 

His  Last  Appeal.' — In  the  August  following 
Mr.  Neesima  became  so  weak  that  his  physi¬ 
cians  told  him  that  he  had  but  a  short  time  to 
live,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  prolonging  his 
life  would  be  by  taking  a  complete  rest  for  two 
years ;  but  he  decided  to  do  what  he  could 
while  life  lasted.  He  prepared  an  appeal  for 
the  university  the  following  autumn  which  was 
published  simultaneously  in  twenty  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  of  Japan.  He  spent  the  next 
year  in  great  weakness  but  still  working  for 
his  great  object.  Amherst  College,  his  alma 
mater,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  1889,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  called  to  a  higher  service. 
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His  Last  illness. — He  contracted  a  severe 
cold  in  November  which  confined  him  to  his 
bed  for  a  week  and  left  him  so  weak  that  he 
went  in  December  to  Oiso,  a  quiet  place  on 
the  seashore  near  Yokohama,  for  rest.  The 
new  year  came  and  Mr.  Neesima  sent  out 
many  New  Year’s  letters  to  his  friends,  especi¬ 
ally  to  the  leading  pastors  and  workers.  In 
one  of  these  he  said  that  the  greatest  need  of 
the  Church  in  Japan  for  the  new  year  was  a 
new  baptism,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  take 
Japan  for  Christ.  He  sent  a  pastor  in  Niigata 
a  letter  nearly  three  yards  long,  urging  upon 
him  the  desirability  of  planting  workers  in  the 
important  centers  of  that  province ;  he  sent 
another  long  letter  to  a  man  in  the  west  end 
of  the  Empire,  urging  the  planting  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  that  region. 

Triumphant  Death. — On  January  eleventh,  he 
began  to  decline  and  grew  worse  from  day  to 
day  so  that,  on  the  seventeenth,  one  of  the  best 
physicians  in  Tokyo  was  summoned  to  see  him. 
He  pronounced  his  disease  peritonitis  and  said 
that  he  wras  in  a  very  dangerous  condition. 
Mrs.  Neesima  reached  him  on  the  twentieth. 
He  grew  steadily  worse  but  was  conscious  up 
to  the  last.  He  dictated  his  last  words  about 
the  school  and  the  Japanese  missionary  society, 
marking  on  a  map  the  strategic  points  which 
should  be  occupied.  He  also  dictated  his  last 
wishes  in  reference  to  the  Doshisha,  his  last 
words  to  Secretary  Clark,  of  the  American 
Board,  and  the  following  message  to  Mrs. 
Hardy:  “I  am  going  away.  A  thousand 
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thanks  for  your  love  and  kindness  to  me 
during  the  many  years  of  the  past.  I  cannot 
write  myself.  I  leave  this  world  with  a  heart 
full  of  gratitude  for  all  you  have  done  for  my 
happiness.”  A  few  hours  before  his  death  he 
asked  that  the  third  chapter  of  Ephesians  be 
read  to  him.  Friends  prayed  with  and  for 
him ;  and  at  twenty  minutes  past  two  o’clock, 
January  23,  1890,  with  the  works,  “Peace, 
joy,  heaven,”  on  his  lips,  he  entered  into  rest. 

An  Impressive  Funeral. — The  body  was 
brought  to  Kyoto ;  and  more  than  three 
thousand  people  assembled  at  the  funeral,  and 
the  long  procession  marched  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  east  of  the  city  and  wound  up  its 
side,  the  students  of  the  school  acting  as 
bearers ;  and  there,  in  accordance  with  his 
direction,  a  simple  rough  stone  with  the 
words,  “Joseph  Hardy  Neesima,”  marks  the 
spot  where  his  ashes  repose. 

The  Inner  Springs  of  Character. — It  is  not  easy 
to  find  the  inner  springs  and  fountains  of  such 
a  life  and  character  as  those  of  Mr.  Neesima. 
Here  was  one  among  the  many  millions  of 
young  men  in  Japan  in  that  twilight  period, 
when  only  dim  rays  of  the  civilization  and 
Christianity  which  are  now  flooding  the  land, 
were  visible ;  here  was  one  man  who  seems 
almost  to  have  lifted  himself  out  of  the  depths 
of  darkness  in  which  he  was  born  and  to  have 
climbed  to  a  hight  of  honor  and  influence  such 
as  few  men  reach.  What  is  the  explanation  ? 

I.  Loyalty  to  Truth.— -When  the  first  verse 
of  Genesis,  “  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
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heavens  and  the  earth,”  shone  as  a  ray  of  light 
in  the  darkness,  lie  kept  his  face  toward  that 
ray.  He  studied  it,  he  pondered  it  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  for  six  years.  He  tried  to  trace  it 
to  its  source,  and  since  the  man  in  whose  hook 
the  quotation  appeared  was  an  American,  he 
reasoned  that  if  he  could  go  to  America  he 
could  learn  more  concerning  this  God  who 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  He  was 
ready  to  leave  his  home  and  friends  and  native 
land  and  risk  his  life  in  doing  it.  He  set  out, 
a  penniless  wanderer,  not  even  daring  to  let 
his  friends  or  his  parents  know  that  he  had 
gone  lest  they  might  be  put  to  death.  He 
trusted  himself  to  men  of  a  strange  speech  from 
an  unknown  land,  as  for  a  year  he  worked  his 
toilsome  way  westward  in  quest  of  truth. 

2.  He  Obeyed  the  Truth  When  He  Found  it. — 
As  soon  as  he  found  the  Creator,  he  bowed 
before  Him  in  worship  and  began  to  ask  Him 
to  guide  him  into  farther  truth  and  light. 

3.  He  Took  a  Great  Aim. — It  was  not  a  low 
aim.  It  was  not  a  selfish  one.  It  was  in 
harmony  with  God’s  great  aim.  It  was  the 
establishment  of  a  great  Christian  school  for 
the  sake  of  lifting  up  through  that,  so  far  as 
he  could,  his  whole  nation  toward  God  and  a 
Christian  civilization. 

4.  intense  Devotion  to  His  Great  Purpose. — 
He  had  a  holy,  absorbing  ambition  to  reach 
his  great  aim.  He  counted  not  his  life  dear 
to  him  if  he  could  accomplish  his  object. 

5.  Unwavering  Faith  in  God  and  Conscious 

Union  with  Christ. — He  felt  with  Paul  ;  “  I 
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can  do  all  things  through  Christ  who 
strengthened!  me.” 

Results  Achieved. — He  saw  the  school  esta¬ 
blished  and  prosperous  so  that  when  he  died 
there  were  in  all  departments  of  the  school  near¬ 
ly  nine  hundred  students.  Mr.  J.  N.  Harris 
of  New  London,  Conn.,  had  given  $100,000 
toward  its  endowment.  A  survey  of  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  school,  made  two  years  after  Mr. 
Neesima’s  death,  shows  that  less  than  ten  of 
the  178  men  who  had  been  graduated  from 
the  collegiate  department,  were  not  professing 
Christians  when  they  left  the  school.  Of  the 
graduates,  thirty-six  were  preaching  or  study¬ 
ing  theology,  fifty-eight  were  teachers  and 
forty-five  were  still  pursuing  their  studies.  One 
hundred  and  ten  men  had  been  graduated 
from  the  theological  department  up  to  that 
time. 

Influence  in  Japan. — God  raised  up  this  man 
and  led  him  and  used  him  as  really  as  he  did 
Moses  of  old  to  save  his  people.  Mr.  Neesima 
made  an  impression  on  the  whole  nation.  He 
founded  a  school  which  has  already  changed 
the  history  of  Japan  ;  but  the  results  already 
seen  are  only  the  first-fruits  of  the  work  ;  its 
mission  is  not  ended  ;  it  has  only  just  begun. 
That  mission  is  not  simply  to  raise  up  educated 
men  and  women  of  noble  Christian  character  to 
bless  the  world.  It  is  a  pattern  and  a  stimulus 
to  government  and  other  schools  of  the  true 
system  and  the  true  foundation  of  education. 

His  Broader  Influence. — Mr.  Neesima’s  life  is 
not  only  read  by  tens  of  thousands  in  Japan 
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and  in  England  and  America.  It  is  translated 
into  the  Chinese  language  and  is  a  stimulus  to 
thousands  of  young  men  in  China.  It  is  also 
put  into  at  least  one  of  the  languages  of  India 
and  is  having  its  influence  among  the  millions 
of  that  great  land. 

This  Influence  Everlasting. — The  stone  which 
marks  the  last  resting  place  of  the  founder  of 
the  Doshisha  may  sometime  crumble  into  dust, 
like  the  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  heroes  of  Thermopylae,  but  the  influence 
of  that  life  which  was  given  to  the  school  will 
live  on  as  an  inspiration  as  long  as  Japan  shall 
live,  yea,  through  the  eternal  years  of  God. 

LATER  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL, 
ITS  PRESENT  STATUS 

and  np:eds. 

New  Life. — Years  have  past  since  the  death 
of  President  Neesima,  in  1890.  The  School 
has  met  many  difficulties  and  passed  through 
many  trials ;  but,  in  1 899,  a  constitution  of 
incorporation  was  adopted,  its  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  made  forever  unchangeable  under  the 
Civil  Code  of  Japan,  and  the  School  entered 
upon  a  period  of  development  in  numbers  and 
spirit.  The  Rev.  Tasuku  Harada  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  president,  April  27,  1907;  and  all  friends 
of  the  School  are  cordially  supporting  his 
efforts  to  enlarge  and  build  up  its  depart¬ 
ments. 
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Recent  Enrolment. 

Academy  . 

603 

College . 

47 

Theological  Dep’t 

50 

Girls’  School  . 

160 

850 

Graduates. — The  graduates  of  the  School 
number  about  twelve  hundred.  Of  these  not 
far  from  three  hundred  are  in  business,  some 
standing  in  positions  of  great  responsibility. 
Two  hundred  or  more  are  engaged  in  some 
form  of  education  ;  and  of  these  representatives 
are  in  both  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Univer¬ 
sities,  and  in  all  the  leading  colleges  of  the 
land.  The  ministry  not  only  of  the  Kumiai 
(Congregational)  church  but  of  other  churches 
as  well  abounds  in  Doshisha  men  who  occupy 
leading  pulpits.  Several  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  many  government  officials,  army  officers, 
and  physicians  are  of  the  number,  while  many 
of  the  younger  men  are  pursuing  further  study 
in  Japan  and  abroad.  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  graduates  of  the  Girls’  School,  many  are 
teaching  and  others  are  centers  of  Christian  in¬ 
fluence  in  home  life.  In  addition  to  these  twelve 
hundred  graduates,  more  than  five  thousand 
students  have  been  connected  with  the  School 
and  are  now  scattered  throughout  the  land, 
doing  their  work  for  the  most  part  in  a  way 
to  prove  the  power  of  the  Christian  influence 
here  received.  They  are  a  powerful  factor  in 
the  life  of  New  Japan. 

Endowment. — The  endowment  of  Doshisha  is 
the  joint  gift  of  Japanese  and  Amerioan  donors  ; 
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and,  apart  from  land  and  buildings,  amounts 
to  about  $100,000.00.  Its  administration  is 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  representing 
the  Japanese  and  American  donors  and  the 
Alumni  of  the  School,  under  the  excellent  regu¬ 
lations  and  careful  supervision  of  Japanese  law. 

Income. — In  addition  to  the  income  from 
endowment,  the  school  receives  tuition  from 
its  students;  an  annual  appropriation  of  $600.00 
from  the  Woman’s  Board  of  the  Pacific,  for 
the  Girls’  School  ;  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$950.00  from  the  American  Board,  for  student 
aid  in  the  Theological  Department,  and  $300.00 
for  salaries  in  the  same  department ;  and  oc¬ 
casional  gifts  from  Japanese  and  American 
friends. 

Needs. — The  income  of  the  School  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  of  four 
departments,  with  an  enrolment  of  over  eight 
hundred  students.  New  buildings  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  endowment  are  greatly  needed.  Do- 
sliisha,  in  order  to  maintain  her  present  position 
in  the  rapidly  developing  educational  field,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  increasingly  great 
opportunities  for  Christian  leadership,  must 
strengthen  and  build  up  her  higher  depart¬ 
ments.  Each  day  is  proving  the  power  of 
education  in  Japan  ;  and  the  salvation  of  the 
country,  in  a  deep  and  broad  sense,  lies  in 
making  sure  that  the  spirit  of  her  education 
be  and  remain  Christian. 

Further  Information. — Further  information  will 
be  gladly  given  by  the  President  or  Officers  of 
Doshisha. 

Address. — Doshisha  College,  Kyoto,  Japan. 
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